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themselves down again to rest, when with the dawn
came the flotilla, and the crews threw themselves against
the bridge. The French arbalists manning the wooden
towers which defended the bridge rained stones and
arrows on the foe, and great beams, iron bars, boiling
oil, and pitch were also thrown from the bridge on the
boats as they approached; the banks too were soon lined
with archers. The fight was long and bloody. The
attacking force pressed on with dauntless courage, boats
were upset, men were thrown into the water, and, says
the French poet, sought burial from Thetis and funeral
orations from the chorus of Nereids. As others fell
dying on the boats, comrades would run and give
them their last kisses. It was a startling sight to the
king's chaplain as he watched it from his master's camp
when the sun rose on the Seine dyed with blood.
At last an enormous beam at the end of the bridge
of boats fell on two boats of the attacking force and
sank them. The rest of the flotilla first paused, then
turned to fly. G-aubert of Mantes, a fisherman whom
William the Breton had often watched as a boy, with
Louis des Gale'es and others, seized two slight skiffs and
pursued. They captured two of the boats. Then they
turned to attack the fort on the isle of Andely, which
the failure of the attempt at relief had now left at their
mercy. Gaubert was a fine swimmer, who could go
under water a thousand paces. He swam to the island,
reached the wall which girt it twice round, and breaking
by sheer strength some wood from the outer palisade,
set it on fire and threw it upon the wall The wind
was blowing fiercely, and in a few minutes the garrison
was surrounded by a girdle of flames. Some were